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Chapter 1 
Introduction 



In February, 1963, the Interprofessional Research Commission on 
Pupil Personnel Services extended Invitations to a large number of 
colleges and universities In the United States to apply for deslgna~ 
tlon as research centers to be recognized and financed by the Commis- 
sion. A committee representing the Commission subsequently selected 
four centers from those which applied. Each of the centers had sub- 
mitted proposals Independently, and each center embarked upon research 
quite divergent from that of the others. The single element of simi- 
larity among the four centers lay In the fact that the central research 
problem Involved the general area of pupil personnel services. 

The proposal of the Western Regional Center, located originally 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, but now at Chico State 
College In Chico, California, Involved development of a model for the 
rendering of pupil personnel services, particularly those services 
which are considered to be within the province of the behavlorally 
oriented pupil personnel specialties, such as counseling, school psycho- 
logy and school social work. This model Is delineated In greater de- 
tail In other places (Shaw and Tuel, 1964) (Shaw and Tuel, 1966). 

Actual research to conduct at least a partial empirical test of the 
model was actively begun In the Fall of 1963. The first year was 
primarily utilized In planning and In site development. In addition, 
the Initial steps In the development of the School Opinion Survey were 
undertaken. These Initial steps followed serious attempts to utilize 
other, already existing, models and Instruments relevant to the concept 
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of educational environment. Only when It had teen demonstrated that 
existing Ideas and materials would not suffice were steps taken to 
develop a new model and a new measuring device. In the Fall of 1964 
data collection relevant to the purposes of the Western Regional 
Center was begun. By this time, extensive data on significant educa- 
tional role groups had been collected with Form A of the School Opinion 
Survey, and the revised Form B came Into use. Form C has since been 
created and. Is now In the process of further testing. 

The Guidance Model 

In order to understand the purpose and need for the School Opinion 
Survey, It Is necessary to briefly delineate the major aspects of the 
guidance model tested by the Western Regional Center. It was assumed 
that public education has at least .three general purposes. .The first 
of these purposes is the transmittal of knowledge and skills. A 
second purpose Is that of preparing the learner to actively and effec- 
tively appropriate new knowledge and skills. The third assumed purpose 
Is that the school should enable the learner to effectively apply his 
knowledge and skills to problem solving or to new learning situations. 
Thus, the school is seen as responsible not only for being the dis- 
penser of knowledge, but also for creating the conditions under which 
knowledge and skills can be effectively learned and for enabling the 
learner to make effective use of his Icnowledge. More succinctly 
stated. It was assumed that the overall responsibility of public edu- 
cation was to provide a situation In which the skills and knowledges 
deemed Important to learn can Indeed be adequately learned In such a 
way that the student can put his learning to use. It is easy to see 
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that giv'en these assumptions, the concept of the "educational environ- 
ment or ti e ''leaming environment" takes on profound importance. 

It is further assumed that the class room teacher has the primary 
responsibility for transmittal of knowledge and skills and that the 
pupil personnel specialist has the primary responsibility for helping 
to create a situation in which each child can learn most effectively 
and, further, can learn to utilize his leaming most effectively. While 
these roles are not seen as exclusive to either the teacher or the per- 
sonnel worker, they are viewed as primary to eacl* of these groups. 

The Need for the School Opinion Survey 

If the pupil personnel specialist is to have the responsibility 
delineated above, it is necessary for him to have devices available 
which will enable him to evaluate the outcomes of his work. Examina- 
tion of the current literature on the evaluation of guidance programs 
proves quite instructive. This literature demonstrates clearly that 
the major problem in the evaluation of personnel programs is the fact 
that most such programs either do not have clearly defined objectives 
to begin with, or that they have objectives which are incapable of 
evaluation. This has been commented on by others, most clearly perhaps 
by Hill (1963) . 

In addition to th'..s insurmountable handicap, such evaluations 
nearly always make use of either ready-made devices not relevant to a 
psi^ticular situation or of naive homemade devices of questionable re- 
liability and validity. Construction of the School Opinion Survey 
was carried out in order to avoid these pitfalls. 

Interest in the concept of educational environment is not new. 
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Much has appeared in the literature, and a part of this literature will 
be reviewed in a subsequent chapter. The necessity for the construc- 
tion of a new instrument for the particular purposes of the present 
research became apparent on two counts. The first is that most exist- 
ing instruments are not based on any specified model of the educational 
environment. The second is that such instruments are usually designed 
for use with only a limited segment of the total number of significant 
educational role groups. For example, the Organizational Climate 
Description Questionnaire conceived and develcoed by Halpin and Croft 
(1963) can be used only with administrators and teachers. The impact 
of other significant role groups, such as children or parents, on the 
learning environment cannot be assessed with this device. The same 
is true of other assessment techniques developed by those interested 
in the educational environment. Thus, the lack of an adequate theore- 
tical structure relevant to the present research and the lack of 
already existing devices capable of use with a wide range of educational 
role gioups mandated the construction of a new instrument. 

Preliminary Steps in the Development of the School Opinion Survey 

It was necessary that the new instrument should reflect not only 
the salient characteristics of the learning environment, but also should 
be capable of reflecting changes in a given environment which might 
come about as a result of the intervention of pupil personnel special- 
ists. It was hoped at the outset that the literature on already exist- 
ing schools ' of philosophy would be helpful In the construction of 
items, and a variety of the various philosophies of education was exa- 
mined. Because of the complex and confused state of affairs which this 
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study revealed, no attempt was made to construct Items reflecting parti- 
cular educational philosophies, rather an attempt was made to Include 
Items which would reflect both a wide spectrum of attitudes with re- 
spect to educational matters and also a wide range of behaviors with 
respect to educational practice. Thus, appropriate statistical treat- 
ment of data would permit the "schools" to be derived empirically rather 
than requiring prior judgments about whether a given response to cer- 
tain Items reflected one school of philosophical thought or another. 

As already Indicated, one class of Items reflected definite attl- 
tudlnal kinds of responses. Included within the broad definition of 
attitude are beliefs about the purposes and objectives of education and 
questions on personal values as they relate to education. The beha- 
vlorally oriented items reflect behaviors associated primarily with the 
school, for example, with respect to homework, the practice of class- 
room testing or the provision of special classes of one kind or another. 

No assumptions about a causal relationship between attitude and 
behavior were made, although a reciprocal relatlcwship was assumed. It 
was our belief that factor analysis would result In constellations of 
attltudlnal and behavioral Items In the same clusters and, further. It 
was assumed that the factors thus derived would constitute the descrip- 
tion of a particular "school" of thought. It will be seen subsequently 
that the former assumption was not borne out, although the latter was, 
at least In a limited way. 
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Chapter 2 

Rationale for the School Opinion Survey 

Within the past twenty years it has become abundantly clear that 
the relationship between academic aptitude and school performance is 
far from perfect. As this development has occurred, educators and 
behavioral scientists have turned their attention to the que^^t for 
the other variables which influence the school performance of chil- 
dren. As this search has matured, the concept of the "aducational 
environment" or the "learning environment" has gained more and more 
prominence. The earliest systematic studies of the learning environ- 
ment date from approximately 1945 when H. H. Anderson and his asso- 
ciates began their studies of the effects of teacher behavior on the 
behavior of children in their classes. These studies were concerned 
primarily with the differential effects of "dominative" and "integra- 
tive" behavior of teachers on children. (Anderson and Brewer, 1945) 
(Anderson and Brewer, 1946) (Anderson and Reed. 1946) This approach 
was preceded by the now historic work of Lewin, Lippitt and I^niite (1943) 
which utilized an experimental approach to determine the effect of 
different social structures on child behavior. These investigators, 
were able to demonstrate significant behavior differences among groups 
exposed to leader behavior defined as democratic, authoritarian and 
laissez-faire. 

Research developments in the general area of learning environment 
followed rapidly after this time. Withall (19/'^) developed a means for 
assessing the social-emotional climate of tl classroom. Cogan (1953) 
utilized a paper and pencil device to assess the relationship between 
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teacher behavior and pupil productivity. His findings supported those 
of Anderson relative to the existence of dominative and integrative 
patterns of teacher behavior. 

Some of the most extended and important work in this area has been 
carried out by Flanders, who has completed a series of studies of teacher 
influence on pupil attitudes, both in the United States and in New 
Zealand. It is impossible to do justice to Flanders’ work in the pre- 
sent context. Briefly, however, he has demonstrated that a sustained 
dominative pattern of teacher behavior produced anxiety, reduced the 
ability of students to recall material previously studied and was con- 
sciously disliked (1951) . He has also developed a system for analyzing 
classroom interaction and through a sophisticated series of experi- 
ments utilizing this technique, has demonstrated that students learn 
more from flexible teachers who influence the class indirectly than 
from less flexible teachers who maintain direct control regardless of 
the personality characteristics of the student or of the subject matter 
being taught. 

A somewhat different approach was taken by Gordon, Adler and McNeil 
(1963) . These investigators explored the relationship between certain 
dimensions of teacher leadership and their effects on pupils. They 
were able to demonstrate interrelationships among three dimensions of 
teacher behavior, including the task dimension, the authority dimen- 
sion and the expressive dimension and certain aspects of student beha- 
vior, including productivity, pupil morale, • pupil compliance, amount 
of volunteer work and classroom order. 

Still a different approach was taken by Halpin and Croft (1963) , 
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who studied the nature of the relationship between the attitudes and 
behaviors of school administrators on the one hand» and the attitudes 
and behaviors of their teaching faculty on the other# In this impor- 
tant study the emphasis was on interrelationships between administra- 
tors and teachers » with the effects on pupils generally ignored. The 
study did reveal the feasibility of differentiating among different 
schools in terms of a generalized climate » and further indicated that 
the school administrator was the significant figure in determining 
what the character of this climate would be. The significance of 
parents and children in determining the school behavior and perfor- 
mance of children has been generally neglected except from the intro- 
spective point of view. 

A Different Approach 

This brief review of research indicates clearly that serious, 
sophisticated and significant work has been done on the general topic 
of what, for want of a better label, might be termed the educational 
environment. Certain kinds of interrelationships between the behavior 
of authority figures (in this case, teachers) and children have been 
clearly demonstrated. It has also been clearly demonstrated that 
generalized "climates" can be described. 

All of these studies, however, have otE characteristic in common: 
they fail to take into account the fact that any student or any 
teacher is not only a product of more than one "environment" but may, 
in fact, be operating in more than one environment at the same time. 
Thus, a student may find himself in a classroom where a teacher is 
demanding a certain kind of academic performance and at the same time 
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be in a peer culture which does not value the kind of performance de- 
manded by the teacher (Coleman, 1961). 

The picture is further complicated if the psychological environ- 
ment of the home from which the student comes makes still a third set 
of differing demands on the child. Previous studies have investigated 
the interaction between students and teachers and between administra- 
tors and teachers. No attempt has as yet been made to assess the 
climate created by all of the significant educational role groups to 
whose authority the child is subjected. 

Purpose of the School Opinion Survey 

The purpose of developing the School Opinion Survey was to construct 
a device which could be used with all significant educational role groups, 
including parents, teachers, administrators, pupil personnel specialists 
and students. An additional purpose was to develop an instrument which 
would reflect the significant parameters of the educational environment. 

It was assumed that it would be more appropriate to derive these para- 
meters empirically rather than on a priori basis. 

For purposes of instrument development, the educational environ- 
ment was considered to be that part of the total environment which 
directly influences a student's academic learning. It is considered 
to be comprised primarily of the attitudes and behaviors of the signi- 
ficant persons in the student's environment. Physical aspects of the 
environment, such as the school plant, the dwelling in which the child 
resides or educational materials available are recognized as consti- 
tuting a part of the environment, but are considered to be of secondary 
importance. It is the human beings in the child's environment who are 
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assumed to be of the greatest significance in influencing their learn- 
ing behavior. 

The role groups central to the child’s phenomenal field are consi- 
dered of most importance in determining the extent to which the child 
is able to learn and to utilize his learning. The specific educational 
role groups considered to be most important in the final determination 
of the nature of a given environment are parents, teachers, peers, 
administrators and pupil personnel specialists. This is not to say 
that the events which take place outside of these groups are unimpor- 
tant, but only to indicate that they are generally of less importance 
to his learning environment. Thus, a school board might conceivably 
mandate a particular reading program for a particular district, but 
the extent to which board recommendation is implemented in the class- 
room will depend upon the attitudes and behaviors of educational role 
groups which operate in closer psychological contact with the children 
of that district. 

Several assumptions underlie this attempt to define and assess 
the educational environment. The first, obviously, is that it is 
possible to measure and describe the important dimensions of this en- 
vironment. Some support is lent to this assumption by the findings 
of Halpin and Croft. The second assumption is that certain attitudes 
and behaviors on the part of those comprising the child’s educational 
environment (including other children) play an important part in deter- 
mining the extent to which any individual child learns and is able to 
utilize his learning. A further assumption is that different role 
groups in the same environment may display different attitudes contri- 
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buting to the existence of an essentia lly conflicted environment for 
the child. It is also assumed that identical role groups, for example, 
teachers, at different places or at different academic levels may dis- 
play different attitudes and behaviors. Finally, it is assumed that 
the influence exerted by significant groups on the individuals who 
comprise them is transmitted through both attitudes and behaviors. 

The difficulty of distinguishing clearly between "attitudes” on 
the one hand and "behavior" on the other has already been mentioned. 

It would be simpler to regard the attitude-behavior difference as a • 
continuum rather than as a dichotomy. This particular continuum moves 
from the abstract or covert on the one hand to the concrete or overt 
on the other. Another way of looking at the continuum is to regard 
behavior as the outward manifestation of attitudes and values. Thus, 
at one end of the continuum are the values which presumably determine 
the goals of the individual or system. The goals or objectives are 
themselves in turn the determinants of the means or behaviors used to 
achieve the goals which have been endorsed, and which are found at the 
opposite end of the continuum. 

As previously suggested, it appeared desirable to operate from a 
distinct and speci fiable frame of reference. Therefore, initial 
efforts were directed to an examination of existing models with respect 
to their potential for application to the alms of the Guidance Research 
Project. A variety of such ready-made models were examined, but none 
proved to have the necessary range and flexibility which seemed neces- 
sary in the present instance. Even some models not specifically desig- 
nated as applicable to the school learning situation were investigated. 
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For example, Rlesman's Inner-dlrected, other~'dlrected dichotomy, together 
with the self-actualizing dimension added by Shostrom, was examined as 
a possibility (Rlesman, 1953) (Shostrom, 1964), However, this system 
did not seem broad enough for present purposes and, further, the terms 
have not been empirically defined. In addition, a causal relationship 
appeared to be assumed between attitude and behavior (with beha/ior 
considered a direct resultant of attitude which present investigators 
were unwilling to make. 

Another approach taken prior to the development of the present 
School Opinion Survey was that of appropriating currently existing 
schools of philosophical thought, such as progresslvlsm or experlmen- 
tallsm, and attempting to construct items reflecting these particular 
points of view. A search of the literature revealed, however, that 
essential differences among the .adherents of each point of view were 
so great that it would probably be impossible to obtain agreement with 
respect to whether or not any given item did, In fact; reflect a particu- 
lar ’’school.” In addition, data reflecting the extent to which the 
basic postulants of any particular school of thought were empirically 
verifiable simply did not exist. Therefore, this approach had to be 
discarded. 

A Model of the Learning Environment 

Figure 1 suggests the two major hypothesized dimensions of the 
School Opinion Survey and serves to Illustrate the hypothetical model 
upon which it is based. The vertical axis represents the abstract at 
one end and the concrete at the other. Stated in different terms, it 
represents different levels of behavior from the more passive and less 
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observable at one extreme, to the more active and more easily observ- 
able at the other. The continuum Is assumed to move from educational 
value systems (which may not have been consciously arrived at) to 
educational obj ectlves . The next step toward concretlzatlon Involves 
the educational techniques which are endorsed to achieve certain objec- 
tives. The final step can be observed in the overt behavior of an 
Individual. While a causal relationship Is not being assumed. It was 
anticipated that strong associative relationships would, and from a 
logical point of view should, exist among values, objectives and beha- 
viors . 

The specific characteristics of any classroom, school or school 
system are probably Influenced most by five subcultures. These In- 
clude children, parents, teachers, administrators and pupil personnel 
specialists. hTille It Is possible to argue that other groups are also 
Important, for example, the school board and the general public. It 
Is assumed for present purposes that such groups are either too distant 
from the actual school situation to have much effect upon children, or 
are represented In one of the four subcultures delineated above. 

It Is, of course, possible to reduce each of these five educa- 
tional role groups still further. For example, the teacher could be 
differentiated by the level at which he Is working, by sex or by sub- 
ject matter area. Similar differentiations could be made for each of 
the other groups when appropriate. In some cases It Is actually possi- 
ble to divide one of these significant role groups by profession. In 
the case of administrators, for example, building principals can logi- 
cally be differentiated from supervisors. In the area of pupil personnel 
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services, a wide variety of similar professional distinctions can be 
made. 

It was the belief at the outset that It would probably be simpler 
for most Individuals to specify the educational techniques which they 
endorse and the values they deemed most Important than It would be to 
specify the goals which the means were Intended to reach or which 
were encompassed by chelr values. It was assumed that most Indivi- 
duals probably make a direct transition from values to means, with 
the objectives or goals essentially being Ignored. 

The horizontal axis of Figure 1 represents a continuum from flex- 
ibility to rigidity, or from openness to new experience to closed 
mindedness. Although only three points on the scale are described. It 
should be understood that a continuum Is assumed to exist. Individuals 
who appear toward the leit end of the horizontal axis are characterized 
by a value system which emphasizes creativity and self -actualization. 
The emphasis here Is on the Individual and the ability of the Indivi- 
dual to free himself from "facts." Such persons may use the scienti- 
fic method or they may not In their approach to the solution of prob- 
lems. A personallstlc philosophy Is probably most characterls tic of 
these Individuals. 

Individuals appearing toward the center of the distribution empha- 
size the responsibility of the Individual to society. They also empha- 
size being Independent, the ability to utilize knowledge (but not 
necessarily In original ways) and the ability to organize facts In re- 
lationship to one another. They are quite likely to depend rather 
exclusively on the scientific method or on some retrospective form 
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of the scientific method as used in the non-scientif ic disciplines. 

They are more likely to be characterized by a pragmatic philosophy. 

Individuals appearing toward the right hand side of the horizon- 
tal axis emphasi ' jnformity for the sake of conformity. In the 
field of education they emphasize the learning of facts. These facts 
are often in isolation and not related to other events. Such persons 
tend to be dogmatic in their approach and to be skeptical of the capa- 
bility of others, particularly younger persons, to direct their own 
behavior adequately. Emphasis in teaching Is on doing what you are 
told. There is a tendency to be closed to new experiences and to use 

primarily the didactic method of teaching. 

Each of the five sub-cultures which has a direct impact on the 
school environment can be studied from the frame of reference provided 
by this model. Thus, it should be possible to determine where teachers, 
children or any other of the groups in a given school situation will 
fall on this matrix. The extent to which the data supported this hypo- 
thetical model will be examined in the following chapters. 

Practical Applications of the School Opinion Survey 

The circumstances surrounding the need for development of the 
School Opinion Survey have already been delineated. In. addition to . 
attempting to define the major parameters of the educational environ- 
ment as it is perceived by all significant education role groups, it 
was intended to be used as a measure of change following the provision 
of certain guidance services on an experimental basis. The instrument 
would appear to have utility beyond this, however; each of tue major 
sub-cultures having a direct impact on the school environment can be 
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studied from the frame of reference provided by the School Opinion 
Survey. Certain hypotheses of real significance suggest themselves. 

The first is, the greater the degree of congruence among significant 
role groups in a given situation, the more effectively will the en- 
dorsed goals in that system be achieved. It can also be hypothesized 
that when the major educational role groups fall at the right hand end 
of the continuum, little provision will be made for individual differ- 
ences, there will be a higher ratio of learning difficulties, students 
will find it more difficult to make future use of present learning and 
students will not be encouraged to utilize present learning In produc- 
tive and original ways. 

It can be further hypothesized that when disagreement between 
teachers and 'ther significant role groups is high, there will be more 
serious problems of teacher morale and a higher incidence of teacher 
turnover, teacher absenteeism and student behavior problems in the 
classroom. When there is strong lack of agreement between the student 
sub-group and other educational role groups, it can be hypothesized 
that there will be a higher incidence of student problems, including 
tardiness, absenteeism, learning and behavior difficulties. WTien there 
is a lack of congruence between the parent sub-group and the other role 
groups, it can be hypothesized that there will be poorer support of 
public schools and education generally, as reflected in failure of bond 
issues, tax elections, and conflicts between educators and the public. 
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Chapter 3 

Structure of the School Opinion Survey 

This chapter will outline the procedural steps followed in the 
development of the School Opinion Survey, including discussion of the 
preparation of the item pool and description of the factor analysis 
procedures utilized. 

Preparation of the Item Pool 

The initial step in the development of the item pool was to ask 
a large number of graduate students in education, most of whom were 
experienced educators, to list at least five educational obj e cti ves 
which were of significance in descending order of importance. At the 
same time they were asked to list a techniqu e which might be used to 
obtain each of these goals. In addition, they were asked to list 
the fundamental values which they felt should underlie education. 
Responses to these items covered an extremely wide range of value, 
objective and technique categories, and n«imerous additions were made 
to these by the project staff. These responses were used as the 
basis for the construction of a pool of approximately 300 items. 

The initial item pool was divided almost equally between items 
reflecting specific behaviors (techniques) and items reflecting atti- 
tudes (values and goals) . A relatively complete range of education- 
ally related attitudes and behaviors was represented by these items 
which were arranged as an objective scale. A respondent was asked 
to react to attitudinal items by indicating his personal preference 
on a five-point scale ranging from "disagree strongly' to "agree 
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strongly." On the behavioral items respondents were asked to rate each 
item on a five-point scale according to the degree to which they be- 
lieved the technique should be emphasized. The five-point scale 
ranged from "much less than now" to "much more than now." Each beha- 
vior item thus required a judgment about how much the activity was now 
emphasized in school, and concurrently a judgment about whether cer- 
tain specific practices should be increased, decreased or are currently 
just right in emphasis. 

Following assembly of the initial item pool, it was pretested on 
graduate students in education. Again it should be emphasized that 
these graduate students were comprised heavily of experienced educators.- 
On the basis of this pretesting, fifty items were discarded because 
they failed to differentiate among the respondents. Other items were 
edited when questions about their clarity were raised. This reduced 
the number of items to 250. One hundred fifty of these items re- 
mained in the attitude section of the item pool, and 100 remained 
in the behavior section of the item pool. 

Treatment of Form A of the School Opinion Survey 

This initial group of 250 items of the School Opinion Survey 
was designated Form A. This form appears in Appendix A. It v;as admin- 
istered to all teachers, principals, counselors and tenth grade stu- 
dents and their parents in a Northern California community of 26,000. 
Responses were obtained from over 90% of all groups except parents. 

Forms were administered to parents through the mail, and a return 
of 19% was received. The total number of respondents in all groups 



was 723. 
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Fector enelysis of individuel items wes utilized beceuse no e 
attempts to structure sceles hed been made» and because it 
was desirable to test the hypothesis that certain value-objectlve- 
technlque clusters would result from the factor analysis. Three 
separate analyses were carried out in order to derive Form B ofv the 
School Opinion Survey. Each factor analysis Involved utilization of 
a principle components solution followed by a varlmax rotation of 
items with eigenvalues over one. The first factor analysis was of 
the 100 "technique" or "endorsed behavior" items. The second factor 
analysis was done of 150 "values-objectlves" type of items, while 
the final factor analysis was made of the 150 items drawn from those 
comprising the strongest factors from each of the two preceding fac- 
tor analyses. This procedure was followed because there was no 
factor analysis program available at that time to handle over 150 
items. Ten scales of ten Items each comprised Form B of the School 
Opinion Survey. 



Outcomes of Factor Analysis Procedures 
The hypothesis that final factors would be comprised of combina- 
tions of value-objectlve-technlque Items was not sustained. Instead, 
separate clusters of value and technique Items were found, while items 
reflecting the broad goals of education tended to drop out. Fcr 
example, items like "equal education for all Is a basic concept of 
democracy" tended to drop out. Items related to "hours spent In 
school," "use of teaching machines," (both technique items) and 
"truth Is relative; It is never absolute" (a value item) tended to 
remain In the final factors, although they did not load In the 
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same factors. 

The final 100 items comprising Form B will be found in Appendix B 
in the form in which they were arranged on the optical scanner sheets 
for research use. The 33 items on the front side represent the 
"value-objective" category of items, while the 67 on the reverse side 
are technique-centered items. Three "value" items, Nos. 17, 21 and 25 
on the form, loaded in factor 10, a "technique" factor. These are 
on^ value types of items which loaded into a technique scale. 

No technique items were found in the value scales. 

Form B of the Survey is comprised of ten scales of ten items each. 
This particular grouping of scales and items is not as artificial as 
the round numbers of the ten scales of ten items each might lead one 
to believe. Perusal of Table 1 will reveal item loadings of .30 or 
higher are attained in the case of all but twelve items on the rota- 
ted factor analyses of the final 150 items, and these twelve items 
are restricted to four of the ten scales (Scales 6, 7, 8 and 9). In 

all cases, items used in Form B represent items which bear negligible 
relationships to any other factor. 

Factor Structure of Final 100 Items Comprising Form B 

Before the final 100 items could be factored it was necessary to 
have Form B made up a bit prematurely due to the time pressures of 
the fall school testing program deadlines of the research project. 

While Form B was being given in the schools, the 100 items remaining 
from the 250 item tests were refactored. The correlation matrix for 
this factor analysis will be found in Appendix C. The unrotated 
and rotated factor matrices resulting from the factor 
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the final 100 items used on Form B are included in Appendices D and E. 
Although fifteen factors were rotated to make certain that as much 
variance as possible could be accounted for, only ten factors had 
eigenvalues greater than one. These ten factors accounted for approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the total variance. Table 1 indicates the 
items selected for inclusion in specific scales prior to the final 
factor analysis. In this case 28 out of the 100 items had loadings 
of less than .30, but the bulk of these are to be found on three 
scales (6, 7 and 8). Since the low loadings of these 28 items was 
discovered after Form B was being tested in the schools, it may be 
necessary to either eliminate or rewrite some of them after further 
analysis of Form B. 

As has been previously Indicated, clustering of value, objective 
and behavior types of items in the same factor did not occur. Rather, 
three of the factors appear to represent broad value positions with 
respect to education, while the remaining seven factors represent 
specific techniques for implementing the educational process. 

Factor 1 contained items chiefly concerned with individual differ 
ences, individual personal development and humanistic objectives, as 
opposed to strictly intellectual or subject matter oriented objectives 
Educational values strr- 'jing self realization, personal enjoyment of 
learning, development of critical thinking and breadth of curriculum 
tended to fall into this factor. Because of its clearly humanistic 
emphasis, it has been labeled the Humanism Scale. Table 1 reports 
the item numbers, item content and individual loadings for each 
question in this scale. 
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Factor 2 stresses intellectual development, attention to "abjective 
facts," avoidance of controversial issues and the irrelevance to edu- 
cation of individual differences in feelings, interests and motivations* 
These values appear to embrace a traditionalist position with respect 
to education, and this scale has therefore been labeled the Tradition- 
alism Scale. It is known among project staff as the 3 R’s scale. 

Table 1, Scale Two, reports the items and loadings relevant to this 
scale. 

Factor 3 is comprised of two kinds of items. Five of the items 
are essentially relativistic and stress the changing nature of "truth, 
the irrelevance of religion to education and the belief that moral 
law is of social derivation. The other five items all negatively 
correlated with the first five, delineate an absolutist point of 
view, emphasizing the omnipotence of God as the source of truth and 
moral law. The scale has been labeled the Relativism Scale. Table 1, 
Scale Three, reports appropriate items and loadings. 

Beginning with Factor 4, all remaining factors reflect specific 
educational techniques. It is important to note that no technique 
items loaded significantly into any philosophical factor, although it 
has been indicated three value items did load into one of the technique 
factors. This suggests that the educational techniques which people 
endorse bear little relationship to the value system and to the objec- 
tives of education which they espouse. Certainly this suggestion is 
worth further study. 

The first of the technique factors. Scale 4, stresses indivi- 
dual attention and closir home-school relationships. Specifically 
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advocated are individual counseling on personal problems, Individual 
attention to pupils, encouragement of creativity, parent orientation, 
parent-teacher conferences, home visits by teachers, school social 
workers and the better training of counselors. Common to all of 
these is the concept of Increased attention by school staff to Indi- 
vidual students in the school class room and home environments. 

Factor 4 Is therefore labeled the Individual Attention Scale. Table 1, 
Scale Four, reports items and loadings relevant to this scale. 

Factor 5 contains Items emphasizing the Importance of competi- 
tive and team sports, coeducational physical education, outdoor play, 
field trips, extracurricular activities, group projects, grading on 
a curve, PTA activities and local school board autonomy. The small 
group emphasis appears to be the central factor in this cluster of 
Items, and Factor 5 was therefore labeled the Group Activities Scale. 
Table 1, Scale Five, reports item content and loadings. 

Factor 6 Is comprised of Items advocating larger school districts 
and those aspects of staff professionalization usually associated 
with them; higher salaries for teachers and administrators, clerical 
help for teachers, educational research, school psychologists, and 
program of individual attention to assist the emotionally disturbed 
and gifted pupil. It was designated the Ancillary Services Scale. 
Table 1, Scale Six, reflects the Item content and loadings of this 
scale. 

Factor 7 was found to be comprised of items stressing essentially 
non-academic pursuits and extracurricular activities. This Includes 
emphasis on student government, shop and craft classes, art and music 
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classes, consumer education, and other techniques aimed at preventing 
dropouts and retaining the interests of poorly motivated or non- 
academically oriented students, such as better lighting, better 
library facilities and having the incidental expenses of education 
assumed by the school. It was called the Non-Academic Scale. Table 1, 
Scale Seven, reports the item content and loadings. 

The items in Factor 8 indicate endorsement of spending Increased 
time in studying, more hours in the school day, lore weeks in the 
school year, longer class periods and less free time. Also stressed 
was the importance of "solid" college preparatory type subjects, such 
as foreign language, social studies, writing of themes and emphasis 
on great literature. It was labeled the Academic Scale, but Is more 
familiarly known as the "grind" scale. Table 1, Scale Eight, reports 
items and loadings relevant to this factor. 

Factor 9 is comprised of items concerned with relatively impersonal 
teaching methods and the utilization of objective information in the 
making of educational decisions. These include the use of teaching 
machines, use of personality, I.Q., standardized and objective tests, 
stress on mathematics and team teaching. Also included are items en- 
dorsing state regulation of education, free medical care for students 
and child study training. Since the predominant element In this 
factor resides in the endorsement of impersonal, scientific, educa- 
tional methods, it was designated the Scientific Objectivity Scale. 
Table 1, Scale Nine, reports items and loadings appropriate to this 
scale. 

The tenth factor emphasizes strict discipline and moral training. 
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Endorsed behaviors include strict enforcement of school rules, strict- 
ness of discipline, spanking of misbehaving pupils, stringent laws 
against truancy, the teaching of morals and self discipline In the 
school. The belief is expressed that punishment usually produces 
the desired results. This is the only factor in which there was any 
crossover of behavioral items and attltudlnal Items. Three attltu- 
dlnal Items loaded strongly into this scale. There was little diffi- 
culty In naming this factor the Strict Control Scale. Table 1, Seal’s 
Ten, reports the Item content and loadings. 

Reliability of the Scales 

The reliability of the scales -f Form B was determined in two 
different ways. The first was the determination of coefficient Alpha 
for each of the scales. The second was the computation of test-retest 
reliabilities for both the scales and the items. Coefficient Alpha 
provides an estimate of the lower bound of reliability (internal con- 
sistency) of a test and involves assumptions closely related to those 
" — originally adopted by Kuder and Richardson in the derivation of 
their Formula 20." (Novlck and Lewis, May, 1966). These results are 
reported for each scale in Table 1. Coefficients range from .87 on 
Scale One to .53 on Scale Ten. Only two scales had Alpha coefficients 
below .65, and thr.'^e scales were .80 or higher. The internal consis- 
tency of these scales is generally high, offering additional evidence 
in support of the strength of the scale 

Test-Retest Reliability of the Scales 

The School Opinion Survey was administered to the teachers and 
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tenth grade students In three high schools. The Interval between pre 
and post-test for all groups was precisely two weeks. Specific direc- 
tions utilized In carrying out the reliability study will be found In 
Appendix F. 

Test-retest reliability of the ten scales was computed for all 
teachers In the three schools as a single group. The total number 
of teachers was 102. Scale reliabilities were computed for the 
students In each of the three schools separately. The coefficient of 
stability for each scale ft. each of the four groups Is reported In 
Table 2. 

These results Indicate somewhat higher scale stability among 
teachers than among any of the student groups, although there are two 
scales In which one or more of the reliabilities obtaiied on student popu- 
lations exceeded those obtained on the teacher group. Generally speak- 
ing, the difference between teachers and students Is small, and the 
differences among the three student groups appear to be negligible. 

The generally low reliabilities among students on Scales 1, 3 
and 4 suggest the need for reexamination of the vocabulary level of 
these scales. All scales, however, appear to be stable enough for use 
In the description of learning environments or In research. 

Test-Retest Reliability of the Items 

The test-retest reliability of Items Is reported for all teachers 
and all students as two separate groups In Table 3. In addition. Item 
reliabilities for students were computed for each school separately. 
These results can be found In Appendix C. 
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TABLE 2 

School Opinion Test-Retest Reliability by Scale 



Coefficient of 
Stability for 
Teachers 
(N-102) 


Coefficient of 
Stability for 
School Ifl 
(N»122) 


Coefficient of 
Stability for 
School 02 
(N«179) 


Coefficient of 
Stability for 
School #3 
(N-250) 


.7689 


.5544 


.4178 


.6277 


.7798 


.7583 


.7140 


.7215 


.7774 


.4450 


.3142 


.4449 


.6281 


.5646 


.5845 


.4154 


.7715 


.6537 


.7529 


.7429 


.8383 


.7030 


.7642 


.6822 


.7631 


.6869 


.6918 


.6406 


.7348 


.7399 


.7796 


.6769 


.6735 


.6205 


.7246 


.6937 


.8436 


.7351 


.7896 


.7333 
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TABLE 3 

Item Reliability (Coefficient of Stability) 
for School Opinion Survey - Side One 

Teacher Sample • 102 Student Sample - 551 



Item 9 


Coeff. for 


Coeff. foi 




Teachers 


Students 


1. 


.6146 


.4597 


2. 


.4593 


.5281 


3. 


.5825 


.3670 


4. 


.6242 


.3637 


5. 


.4635 


.5330 


6. 


.5920 


.4266 


7. 


.5439 


.2820 


8. 


.4981 


.4005 


9. 


.1802 


.4171 


10. 


.5338 


.3204 


11. 


.5363 


.3680 


12. 


.5264 


.2318 


13. 


.6345 


.2864 


14. 


.3765 


.4351 


15. 


.6190 


.4557 


16. 


.5931 


.4677 


17. 


.7107 


.5763 


18. 


.5001 


.3939 


19. 


.3352 


.3590 


20. 


.3312 


.4160 


21. 


.5324 


.3878 


22. 


.5667 


.3871 


23. 


.6924 


.3622 


24. 


.5532 


.3099 


25. 


.5159 


.4075 


26. 


.1457 


.4146 


27. 


.5748 


.2488 


28. 


.3604 


.5113 


29. 


.4718 


.2863 


30. 


.3556 


.3529 


31. 


.4322 


.3053 


32. 


.5607 


.4290 


33. 


.6040 


.3888 


34. 


.5228 


.4124 
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Total Sample * 653 



Coeff. for 
Total 

.4880 

.5271 

.4042 

.4047 

.5631 

.4557 

.3290 

.4089 

.3907 

.3487 

.3980 

.2762 

.3347 

.4290 

.4911 

.4932 

.5959 

.4380 

.3560 

.4201 

.4340 

.4292 

.4266 

.3408 

.4363 

.3879 

.3017 

.4965 

.3098 

.3513 

.3242 

.4472 

.4240 

.4310 
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Item Reliability (Coefficient of Stability) 
for School Opinion Survey - Side Two 



Item it 



Coeff. for 



Coeff. for 





Teachers 


Students 


1. 


.6539 


.4912 


2. 


.8665 


.6544 


3. 


.7391 


.5249 


4. 


.6173 


.5571 


5. 


.3911 


.5897 


6. 


.7773 


.5790 


7. 


.6476 


.6425 


8. 


.6723 


.5292 


9. 


.5653 


.6080 


10. 


.6649 


.4334 


11. 


.6419 


.5885 


12. 


.6587 


.5575 


13. 


.6784 


.5854 


14. 


.7352 


.6392 


15. 


.6299 


.4891 


16. 


.5873 


.4231 


17. 


.5723 


.6098 


18. 


.5557 


.5044 


19. 


.6368 


.6840 


20. 


.4511 


.5657 


21. 


.2701 


.5720 


22. 


.6467 


.5620 


23. 


.3457 


.6087 


24. 


.5449 


.4969 


25. 


.7226 


.4537 


26. 


.6425 


.5489 


27. 


.3941 


.5339 


28. 


.5802 


.5127 


29. 


.7456 


.5847 


30. 


.6093 


.5493 


31. 


.5779 


.4238 


32. 


.8133 


.4313 


33. 


.5414 


.5601 
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Coei.f. for 
Total 

.5411 

.7292 

.5561 

.5767 

.5768 

.5943 

.6697 

.5611 

.6513 

.4886 

.6008 

.5926 

.6025 

.6761 

.5068 

.5034 

.6377 

.5563 

.6926 

.5579 

.5729 

.5729 

.6039 

.5077 

.4834 

.5658 

.5151 

.5292 

.6037 

.5829 

.4514 

.5692 

.5579 
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Item Reliability 


(Coefficient of Stability) 






for School Opinion 


Survey - Side Two (contd.) 




Item if 


Coeff. for 


Coeff. for 


Coeff. : 




Teachers 


Students 


Total 


34. 


.6754 


.3660 


.4369 


35. 


.7540 


.5691 


.5992 


36. 


.5687 


.3477 


.3799 


37. 


.6369 


.6970 


.7021 


38. 


.6884 


.5189 


.5561 


39. 


.6399 


.5':, 12 


.6096 


40. 


.4815 


.5°?5 


.5749 


41. 


.7079 


.4393 


.4750 


42. 


.5035 


.5436 


.5524 


43. 


.5912 


.3152 


.3638 


44. 


.6617 


.5830 


.6208 


45. 


.5826 


.6024 


.6047 


46. 


.5900 


.3278 


.3775 


47. 


.6355 


.5878 


.6306 


48. 


.5121 


.3781 


.3932 


49. 


.5427 


.5915 


.5905 


50. 


.4851 


.6074 


.6023 


51. 


.7819 


.5100 


.5556 


52. 


.3933 


.2259 


.2604 


53. 


.5726 


.5443 


.5458 


54. 


.3230 


.4118 


.4233 


55. 


.6860 


.5502 


’.5805 


56. 


.5159 


.4380 


.4868 


57. 


.5744 


.5676 


.5687 


58. 


.6055 


.5104 


.5214 


59. 


.5636 


.5525 


.5561 


60. 


.7562 


.4316 


.4822 


61. 


.5936 


.5998 


.6101 


62. 


.6311 


.2246 


.3282 


63. 


.6273 


.6331 


.6447 


64. 


.4576 


.5933 


.5852 


65. 


.7421 


.6471 


.6575 


66. 


.7410 


.6829 


.6860 
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As was true in the case of scale reliability, the teacher sample 
has generally higher coefficients, item by item, than the student 
population. This is not uniform, however, since in 27 out of 100 cases 
the student coefficient exceeded that of the teachers. Item relia- 
bilities are satisfactory, as might be inferred from the full scale 
reliabilities. 

In general, it appears reasonable to state that both the Internal 
consistency and the stability of the scales are satisfactorily high, 
at least for further research and descriptive use of the instruments. 

Item stability is likewise satisfactory, with a few items needing some 
modification. Certain differences in scale stability between students 
and teachers suggest that either vocabulary level or the firmness with 
which beliefs are held (maturity?) are possible contributing factors 
to somewhat lower reliabilities among students. 

Intergroup Differences on the Scales of Form B of the School Opinion Survey 

One of the initially perceived uses of the SOS was the determina- 
tion of fundamental differences among significant educational role 
groups. The material presented here reflects findings based on the 
data originally collected in order to derive the factors which comprise 
the instrument. Each of the five educational role groups, students, 
parents, teachers, administrators and counselors, is compared with 
every other group on each of the scales in Table 4 and Figure 2. 

By far, the greatest differences involved comparisons of students 
with each of the four adult groups. Administrators and students are 
the polar opposites on five of the ten scales. Administrators are 
highest on the Humanism, Ancillary Services and Academic Scales, while 
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TABLE 4 

School Opinion Survey Mean Scores by Educational Role Groups 



Scale 




Students 


Parents 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Administrators 


1 


X 


36.60 


38.57 


38.15 


37.90 


38.66 


Humanism 


S.D. 


3.66 


3.86 


3.82 


3.79 


3.87 


2 


X 


25.84 


24.11 


20.84 


20.15 


18.66 


Traditionalism 


S.D. 


2.58 


2.41 


2.08 


2.02 


1.87 


3 


X 


29.97 


29.18 


29.87 


31.50 


29.84 


Relativism 


S.D. 


3.22 


3.49 


3.29 


3.74 


3.35 


4 


X 


32.90 


37.39 


37.72 


38.06 


38.33 


Individual 


S.D. 


3.29 


3.74 


3.77 


3.81 


3.83 


Attention 


5 


X 


35.64 


30.30 


27.67 


28.98 


31.83 


Group 


S.D. 


3.56 


3.03 


2.77 


2.90 


3.18 


Activities 


( 


X 


33.46 


34.21 


38.47 


40.78 


42.65 


Ancillary 


S.D. 


3.35 


3.42 


3.85 


4.08 


4.27 


Services 


7 


X 


35.04 


35.22 


33.38 


33.95 


34.65 


Non-Academic 


S.D. 


3.51 


3.52 


3.34 


3.40 


3.47 


8 


X 


28.12 


33.65 


31.59 


31.90 


34.83 


Academic 


S.D. 


4.90 


4.40 


3.80 


2.90 


2.21 


9 


X 


31.56 


34.12 


31.59 


32.65 


31.51 


Scientific 


S,D. 


3.16 


3.41 


3.16 


3.27 


3.15 


Objectivity 


10 


X 


28.28 


37.37 


35.76 


32.69 


33.10 


Strict Control 


S.D. 


5.90 


6.20 


4.50 


5.23 


2.74 
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FIGURE 2 



Relative Positions of Criterion Groups on Scales 
of the School Opinion Survey 
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A = Administrators 
C = Counselors 
P = Parents 
S = Students 
T = Teachers 
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students are lowest. Students are highest on the Traditionalism Scale, 
and administrators are lowest. Administrators, along with counselors 
and teachers, are highest on Individual Attention, and students are 
lowest. Students and parents show the greatest disparity on the 
Strict Control Scale, with parents being the highest scoring group 
and students the lowest scoring group. Students and teachers show 
the greatest disparity on the Group Activities Scale, with students 
scoring highest and teachers lowes \ this scale. Teachers and 
students also show considerable disparity on the Strict Control, Aca- 
demic, Ancillary Services, Individual Attention, Traditionalism and 
Humanism Scales. Counselors and students show considerable dlsparitv, 
with students considerably higher on Traditionalism and Group Activities 
and lower on Individual Attention, Ancillary Services and Strict Control 
Scales. 

Administrators show the greatest disparity with the other groups 
on the Ancillary Services and Academic Scales. Counselors and admin- 
istrators are quite similar in their scale scores except for the two 
previously mentioned scales. Ancillary Services and Academic, although 
even on these scales counselors are as close to the position of admin- 
istrators on the scale as any of the other groups. 

The scales which seem to do the best job of discriminating between 
the groups are the Traditionalism, Individual Attention, Group Activi- 
ties, Ancillary Services, Academic and Strict Control. Those scales 
showing much more homogeneity In the mean score differences are 
Humanism, Relativism, Non-Academic and Scientific Objectivity. 

The most striking feature of these findings lies In the consistent 
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differences found between all adult groups and the student sample. On 
seven of the ten scales the students were either higher than all of 
the adult groups or lower than all of the adult groups. Only on the 
Relativism Scale did the students fall between any of the adult groups, 
and in this case fell between counselors and parents but had the same 
relative score as teachers and administrators. This sample of students 
quite clearly endorses, more strongly than the adult groups, an edu- 
cational value system which Ignores individual differences and empha- 
sizes an educational regimen stressing Intellectual development and 
attention to "objective facts," while at the same time they tall to 
endorse the educational techniques which would appear to lead to these 
ends. 

Next to differences between adult groups and children generally, 
the greatest differences were discovered between parents and the three 
professional education groups, administrators, counselors and teachers. 
Generally speaking, the parent group endorsed more strongly an educa- 
tional philosophy which tended to disregard Individual differences and 
they, like their children, were Inconsistent In endorsing educational 
techniques consistent with this philosophy. One Is led to speculate: 
(1) that children say what their parents say, and (2) that neither 
group makes a very clear connection between an educational "philosophy" 
and the Implementation of that philosophy. 

Students generally endorse what might be considered "tougher" 
educational philosophies to a greater extent than the other groups, 
but at the same time endorse techniques which could not achieve the 
purposes of their stated philosophies. Differences between parents 
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and counselors are of such a nature as to suggest that parents might 
view counselors as being ’’soft” in their approach to education. Differ- 
ences between parents and the educational groups indicate a greater 
endorsement y on the part of the parents, of philosophies which ^o not 
provide for individual differences, and of techniques inconsistent 
with this philosophy. Agreement among professional groups is marked. 

The technique utilized In this study appears to have real possi- 
bilities for both Intergroup and interdistrict comparison. These 
findings may signify the existence of disagreement between the home 
and the teaching staff with respect to both educational values and 
the implementation of these values. The inconsistency found between 
student values and implementation of their endorsed values suggests 
that they have not matured to the extent where they are able to bring 
their behavior into phase with their stated values. 

In summary, it appears reasonable to say that in this sample students 
show the most gross differences from all other groups on the scales of 
the School Opinion Survey. Of the adult groups, the parents show the 
greatest deviation from the other groups, with the professional educa- 
tor groups being generally quite similar to each other. Because com- 
parisons with other school districts are not yet available, it Is 
Impossible to say whether the differences found In the present sample 
would remain consistent. The discovery of different kinds of patterns 
in different school districts would have definite implications for such 
factors as morale, effectiveness of the educational program, and student 
attitudes toward learning. 
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Chapter 4 
A Sunmiary 

The initial impetus for the development of the School Opinion 
Survey which has been described came from the need to evaluate change 
as the result of utilizing guidance workers as agents of environmental 
modification within the school system. In the absence of any exist- 
ing instrument which specified the parameters of the learning environ- 
ment, it became necessary to develop one. In this process it appears 
that an instrument with wider general use has been developed and that 
some of the attitudes and behaviors which structure the learning en- 
vironment have been delineated. 

The concept of the "learning environment" is not a new one. 

Others have utilized this concept in their oxto experimentation. How- 
ever, previous concepts of the learning environment have been limited 
primarily to what takes place within the school building Itself, and 
in most cases have been limited to the actual class room situation. 

In addition, there has been some tendency to regard the learning 
environment as being structured primarily by professional educators. 
These concepts have failed to take into account the fact that the 
peer culture can profoundly modify much of what the educator is 
attempting to accomplish and further, have Ignored the fact that chil- 
dren come from homes where there may be parental attitudes towards 
both the process and aims of education which are in sharp conflict 
with those of professional educators. It thus appeared highly rele- 
vant, both from the point of view of the specific research project 
being undertaken and from a more general point of view, to attempt to 
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develop an instrument which would reflect these defined parameters. 

Thus, one of the original purposes in developing this instrument 
was to delineate significant parameters of the learning environment, 
with learning environment being broadly defined to include not only 
the school and what takes place in it, but also those attitudes held by 
the significant persons outside of the school which potentially in- 
fluenced what happened in the school. This goal appears to have been 
at least partially accomplished. No pretense is made that all signi- 
ficant parameteij have been defined, nor that additional ones might 
not be discovered. It does appear, however, that certain constructs 

useful in further study of the learning environment have been dem-'ii- 
strated. 

Relevance of Initial Assumptions 

One initial assumption was that factors resulting from analysis 
of data collected by means of the Sc^'*^ol Opinicn Survey wuujid reflect 
certain identifiable ’’philosophies" of education. This assumption 
appears to have been borne out, and three different attitudinal points 
of view with respect to the goals and values of education have been 
delineated. In the present setting they have been labeled the humanist, 
traditionalist and relativist positions. These three factors appear 
to be essentially orthogonal. 

On the other hand, whether the assumptions implicit in the vertical 
axis of Figure 1 relevant to the relationship among values, objectives 
and techniques has been demonstrated is a moot question. The fact 
that this remains an open question is due partially to the fact that 
another assumption, namely, that factors would be comprised of com— 
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blnatlcns of value, objective and technique Items, was not borne out 
empirically. The meaning of this finding is dlffic.tilt to assess, but 
the most parsimonious explanation would appear to be that what indi- 
viduals see as the goals of education and the techniques which they 
endorse are essentially unrelated. It also appears appropriate in 
the light of present findings to take the position that attitudes 
do not, even in the general population, always result in behaviors 
which will fulfill the outcomes anticipated by the attitudes. 

It is apparent from the present data that serious differences, 
both in philosophy and endorsed educational techniques do exist among 
the significant educational role groups. The greatest disparity exists 
between children and the adult groups, but it should not be overlooked 
that serious differences also exist between teachers and parents as 
well. Existing unpublished data further suggest that significant 
differences are to be found between elementary and secondary’ teachers, 
differences among different sciiooxS on the same level have 
not yet been demonstrated. 

Uses of the Inventory 

The initial purpose in constructing the survey was not only to 
delineate the di'menslons of a specific learning environment, but also 
to utilize the Instrument in determining the extent to which these 
dimensions could be altered through the intervention of a professional 
guidance specialist. Current evidence suggests that the ten scales 
of the sur\ )y are exceedingly stable. This would imply that changes 
in response to the scales would be difficult to bring about. Since 
the scale may not be sensitive to minor changes, it may have only 
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limited usefulness In change studies. This Is advanced as a hypothe- 
sis and not a conclusion^ however* 

The scale does seem to have real promise as an Instrument to be 
utilized In studying differences among the various educational role 
groups and for the study of differences existing within these groups. 

It may also have some utility for studying differences between schools 
or school districts, but this question must await further testing. 

It has been demonstrated that what appear to be characteristic 
differences exist between educational and lay groups, but the magni- 
tude of such discrepancies In different settings remains undiscovered. 
Such a study In communities where there Is both strong and weak support 
of education might be revealing. 

The Future 

Further experimentation Is necessary In order to determine whether 
ocdlea aiiould be added to the existing survey. In addi- 
tion, further Investigation will be made of educational values, objec- 
tives and techniques, possibly through asking people to specify which 
of the three general attitude positions they can endorse and then ask- 
ing them to delineate the means they would approve for achieving 
these goals. Experimentation with the placement of the most highly 
correlated attitude and behavior scales In the same scale also might 
prove illuminating. 

Further utilization of the survey as a measure of administrative 
effectiveness, teacher morale and public support of education will 
be made. In addition, the achievement patterns of children In dif- 
ferent schools and at different levels where different generc<l kinds 
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of responses are received from the significant educational role groups 
will also be carried out. Generally speaking, this Instrument appears 
to have a positive potential for understanding further the social 
systems which are operative in the schools. 
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SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY 
UCLA 

Instructions 

Included with these materials is a special IBM electrographic pencil. Please 
use^ms^IL in blackening the spaces on the SswS ?aSs! it is 

^ blacken a space with this pencil (while not going out- 
Side the space) or the computer may misread your answer. 

^ ^ (white). Please indicate by blackening the appro- 

^iate spaces on Answer Card what CHANGES, if any, you believe should be 
made to Improve public education. Take number 1 (homework) for example* If 

JeSt 5*? much homework ^ now, you should blacken A 

next to 1 like this / , if you believe there should be a little less than now 

nrTT ~ ^ blacken C; if a little more ttian 

Snn« ^ — — -S 2 Ii> E* To help you rem^^FlhTnve 

nw begin!^ repeated at the top of each page. You may 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



PLEASE TRY TO ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS 



(A) (B) (c) 

Much l£ss A Little Less Just Ihe Same 
Than Now Dian Now as Now 



(D) 

A Little More 
Than Now 



(E) 



Much More 
Than Now 



r ^26 School social workers 

27 Field trips 

28 Help for mentally retarded children 

29 Years of training teachers 

30 Use of audio-visual (TV, films, tapei 



Homework (in high school) 

Hours spent in school 

Laxge school districts 

Emphasis on "solid" subjects 

Help for emotionally disturbed pupils 

Extra-curricular activities 
Autonomy of local school boards 
Pey for teachers 
Group discussion 
Summer school for acceleration 

Pay for administrators 
Weeks in school year 
Strictness of discipline 
P.T.A. activities 
Work credit towards graduation 

Clerical help for teachers 
Emphasis on tool subjects 
Use of objective tests 
Group projects 
Grading on the curve 

Attention given to gifted children 
Rote memorization and drill 
Variety of subjects offered 
laboratory experimentation 
Competitive sports 



31 ‘State regulation of education 

32 Educational research 

33 School psychologists 

34 "Team teaching" 

35 Federal aid to education 

36 Use of teaching machines 

37 Personality testing 

38 Time allotted to outdoor play 

39 Free medical care for students 

40 Individual attention for each pupil 

41 Lecture 

42 Practical and vocational instruction 

43 Home visits by teachers 

44 Use of IQ tests 

45 Emphasis on great literature 

46 Group discussions with parents 

47 Vocational counseling 

48 Teaching of morals in school 

49 Freedom of self-expression 

50 Stress on mathematics 



GO TO RIGHT HAND COLUMII" 



END OF ANSWER CARD 1 
Please turn page 
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NOW PLEASE TAKE ANSWER CARD 2 (green) and begin with item 1. 



(A) 


(B) 


(c) 


(D) 


(E) 


Much Less 
Than Now 


A Little less 
Than Now 


Just The Same 
As Now 


A Little More 
Than Now 


Much More 
Than Now 
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& 

i'- 
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f-' 

■I 



1 Attention given college-bound pupils 

2 Parent- teacher conferences 

3 Encouragement of creativity 

4 Child- study training 

5 Teaching of abstract ideas 

6 Use of standardized tests 

7 Training in art and music 

8 Authority vested in principals 

9 Emphasis on science 

10 Exclusion of troublemakers frcm school 

11 Individual counseling of pupils 

12 Training in self-discipline 

13 Autonomy for the classroom teacher 

14 Sex education 

15 Writing of themes 

1 6 Emphasis on social studies 

17 Stringent laws against truancy 

1 8 Closer home- school relationships 

19 Spanking of misbehaving pupils 

20 Longer class periods 

21 Pupil transportation at public expense 

22 Summer school for make up work 

23 New textbooks 

24 Team sports 

25 Interest in students not pieinning on 
college 

GO TO RIGHT HAND COLUMN 



^26 Teaching credential requirements 

27 Acceleration of gifted students 

28 Counseling on personal problems 

29 Orientation for parents of new pupils 

30 Student organizations 

31 Attention to individuality of pupils 

32 Education on dangers of narcotics 

33 Extent of teacher education 

34 Foreign language courses 

35 Interest by parents in school matters 

36 Individual co'uiseling of students 

37 Ventilation of classrooms 

38 Strict enforcement of school rules 

39 Books in library 

40 Free periods 

41 Extent of counselor education 

42 Efforts to prevent school drop-outs 

43 Lifting of classrooms 

44 Individual student-teacher contact 

45 Incidental e:q«nses of education 
assumed by the school 

46 COr educational physical education 

47 Student government 

48 Shop and craft classes 

49 Consumer education 

50 Methods courses for teachers 

END OF ANSWER CARD 2 



Instructions (Section Two) 
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1. In this section please read each item, then mark the ANSWER CARD next to that 
item’s number (A if you DISAGREE STRON GLY . B if you DISAGREE (mildly), C if you 
are INDIFFERENT. D if you AGREE '(mildly), or E if you AGREE STRONGLY ). As 
before, your frank first impressions are desired. 
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2. NOW PIEASE TAKE ANSWER CARD 3 (yellow), start with item 1 and, using the SPECIAL 
PENCIL provided, blacken the appropriate spaces indicating your responses. 



YOU MAY TURN IHE PAGE AND 

BEGIN 




I 

I 




(3) 



(A) 



(B) 



(C) 



(D) 

Agree 



(E) 

Agree 

Strongly 



Disagree 

Strongly 



Disagree 



Indifferent 



1 me school should prcuote cooperation, not caapetition. 

2 Bie school exists to help perfect the individual 

3 Discipline is the natural result of pursuing ^■ri.sely chosen goals. 

4 Scientific method should be taught all children at an early age. 

5 Ihe teacher should not have to be concerned about motivation. 

6 Moral lavs are unchanging. 

7 me most important thing about school is not buildings or books, but people. 

8 Eq.ual education for all is a basic concept of democracy. 

9 Teachers need the right to administer corporal punishment to maintain discipline. 

10 A person is really free only when he has the power to act. 

11 me goverroment should be limited to protecting ri^ts and maintaining order. 

12 Man ban know the world substantially as it really is. 

13 Personality is the supreme value in life. 

14 Man possesses free will. 

15 A child's interest in a subject is unrelated to how well he does in it. 

16 Truth is relative] it is never absolute. 

17 me interests of pupils should be considered in planning the curriculum. 

18 Children should learn by doing. 

19 me modem .school attempts to do too much. 

20 Freedom and responsibility are inseparable. 

21 Students should be encouraged to work toward gi’cap goUls. 

22 Hvonan experience is the only reality man can know. 

23 Co mm ittee work should be emjiiasized in educational procedure, 

24 Separation of church and state should be maintained. 

25 What an object may be like in itself cannot be known for sure. 

26 Children who don’t \{ant to learn academic subject matter should be expelled. 

27 Unless all groups enjoy equal opportunities, they do not enjoy equal freedom. 

28 me most important knowledge a person can possess is self-knowledge. 

29 If the teacher is to chaugs the pupil he iaut>L change the pupil’s environment. 

30 me teaching of morality is fundamentally the task of the church and the home. 

31 me school should be deeply concerned with the development of personality. 

32 Today decides tomorrow. 

33 Knowledge is never certain. 

34 All knowledge and values grow out of h rnian experience . 

35 "Curriculum" means the total learning experiences planned by the school staff. 

36 me secret of good education lies in respecting the pupil. 

37 me students, not the teacher, should choose members of class committees. 

38 "Progressive education" has done much ham. 

39 Beauty is its own excuse for being. 

40 School curricula should stress science above other subjects. 






(A) 


(B) 


(c) 


(D) 


(E) 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Indifferent 


Agree 


Agree 


Strongly 








Strongly 



41 Educatjlon need not be religiously oriented to be sound. 

42 Punishment seldom produces the educational results it is Intended to produce. 

43 Teaching methods are as much a part of the curriculian as is subject matter. 

44 Freedom and equality are incompatible. 

45 It is never right for the state to force consolidation upon a community. 

46 Art is prlmaril<' a means of self-e:>qpression. 

4? Not all childrtr: are educatabie. 

48 Children should be taught to respect property. 

49 Ihe school should take its direction from both human nature and society. 

50 All reality is found in experience. 

END OF ANSWER CARD 3 

Nov please take ANSWER CARD 4 (red) and begin with item 1. 

1 !Qxe moral act is always the intelligent act. 

2 The external worlC. exists independently of man’s perception of it. 

3 Dxe only objective of the school is intellectual development. 

4 TO maintain academic standards it is necessaxy to fail incompetent students. 

3 A tca«.her should be peimltted to freely select materials used in his class. 

6 A child's feelings have no bearing on his learning. 

7 It is best to ignore feelir^s and let the facts speak for themselves. 

8 There is no such thing as an "over-achiever.” 

9 When a person interacts with his environment; both, are changed. 

10 Students should all be graded on a single standard. 

11 Many es^riences are valuable for their own sake. 

12 Letter grade report cards should be replaced by informal letters or confere.nces. 

13 Morality can best be taught by appealing to enlightened self-interest. 

14 When cheating occurs it is because too much pressure has been placed on a child. 

13 All men are fundamentallv alike and equal. 

16 The proportion of electives in the hi£^ school curriculum should be reduced. 

17 EQ'' "curriculum" is meant subject matter. 

18 A person both changes and maintains his self identity. 

19 Students should be promoted or failed on the basis of objective examinations. 

20 Moral laws have a divine origin. 

21 It is not the teacher's Job to determine guilt or mete out punishment. 

22 The child is father to the man. 

23 It is the teacher training institutions that most influence public education. 

24 Scientific method can be applied to all social and personal problems. 

25 Dxe teaching of morality is one of the main tasks of' the school. 

26 Children should spend most of their time with those of similar age or intelligence. 

27 The ends or objectives of education are not subject matter. 

28 Reality exists outside of the person. 

29 Ability grouping should not be practiced. 

30 Persoml change is not an Important part of the educative process. 



(5) 



(A) 

IU.sa£ree 

Strongly 



(B) 

Disagree 



Indifferent 



(C) 



(B) 

^ree 



(E) 

Agree 

Strongly 



31 Essay examinations are the best measure of achievement. 

32 Since man cannot change the v/orld ho should seek to understand and adjust to it. 

33 Within 50 years nearly all American children will ccanplete college. 

34 Bie power of Judgment is by nature eqxial in all men. 

35 3he best examinations arc objective in form. 

36 Man's rights are absolute^ universal, and unchanging. 

37 Controversial issues should not be discussed in the classroom. 

38 A child should be taught to respect the rights of others. 

39 All moral laws have groim out of human experience and are thus man-made. 

40 Religion should not be taught in the public schools. 

41 Kncnrledge and truth are relative, not absolute. 

42 It is the school's job to teach children values. 

43 Differences among human beings are usual*. superficial. 

44 The teacher's primary concern should be to promote academic learning. 

45 Reality is composed primarily of ideas or Tnind. 

46 Learning does not have to increase earning povrer in order to be practical. 

47 Moral lavfs should change as social conditions chemge. 

48 Self-realization is the aim of life. 

49 Most moral choices are choices between competing goods. 

50 Ihe teacher's primary job is to help each child achieve his oi/n potential. 

END OF ANSWER CARD 4 

Now please take ANS\M? CARD 5 (brown) and begin with item 1. 

1 Children need to be with those who differ from them in ability. 

2 All reality is in some sense personal. 

3 Most social institutions and moral laws have a human origin. 

Ij Bie teacher's main function is -the transmittal of subject matter. 

5 A single steuidard for all children can be most damaging. 

6 Objects are unaffected by man's perception of jnem. 

7 Enjoyment of learning for the sake of leamin^^^is an important educational goal. 

8 Hie primary aim of education is to promote personal growth. ^ 

9 Religion can be separated from a particular doctrine of God. 

10 Ihere is no such thing as an absolute fact. 

11 Biere is no way of knowing a person' s actual potential. 

12 Children should learn to compete in school. 

13 Examinations should be carefully proctored so as to prevent cheating. 

14 If a child is performing below standards, he should be frankly told this. 

15 Hiere is a need for more school activities tailored to the better students. 

16 Man doesn't make moral laws; he simple discovers them. 

17 Each student should be graded in terms of his own ability. 

18 Moral laws are universal and unchanging. 

19 Ihe cultural tradition should be the heart of the school curriculum. 

20 Hie teacher is constantly redirecting attitudes which are already in existence. 



(A) 

Disagree 

Strongly 



(B) 

Disagree 



(C) 

indifferent 



(D) 

^ree 



(E) 

Agree 

Strongly 
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23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 



37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 



It ic varely "beneficial to a child to repeat a grade t 
All men share a common human nature# 

Ihe primary task of the school is to pass on the cultural heritage# 

Teachers should concentrate on developing skills^ e3^>ecially critical thinking# 
It is best not to make exceptions to the rules for individual cases# 



We live in a God-centered universe# 

Moral law can he safely grounded only in religion# 

That government .is best which governs least# 

The aims of education should stem fyn society rather than the child's natui-e# 

Freedom is the absence of restraints and restrictions # 

There is a Supreme Being# 

A good education is a broad education# 

Participation in student government should be only for those who get good grades# 

Man may be'said to "know" when he can accurately predict the consequences of acting# 
Personal growth should be emphasized in early grades, achievement in later ones# 

Education is essentially a process in which the teacher helps the student realize 
his potential self# 

The real value of the curriculum depends on the changes it brings about in the 
behavior and lives of the students# 

The child learns best when he can relate that which is being taught to his own 

interests, goals, and purposes# ^ ^ . .. 

An indiv.' dual's feelings of adequacy about himself will be directly reflected in the 

effectiveness of his behavior# 

Schools exist primarily for the purpose of helping children perceive and realize 
their own individual potential# 

Because of their professional preparation and e:^erience, teache-’s are the best 
qualified to decide what should be taught in the schools# 

Children's personalities are shaped by their environment and they are, thus, not 
responsible for them# 

The best discipline is for a child to be brou^t to realise the natural consequences 
of his behavior# 

A prlifl6 function oi the school is to help children lesxn to participate in reaching 
decisions acceptable to all members of the group# 

The individual desires and interests of students should in no way affect the con- 
struction of the curriculum. 

Schools should concentrate on developing basic skills, knowledge, and critical thinking# 
The .most importaxii; task of the school is to help children understand the world in 
which they live# 

It is more important for a child to break the habit of tattling than to acquire more 
information about history# 

Specialization may actually reduce a person' s ability to make sound value Judgments 
where his specialty is concerned# 

The teacher needs to know a great deal about those whom he would teach# 

END OF ANSWER CARD 5 

Now please place all five cards and the special pencil in the envelope pro- 
vided and seal it# Thank you very much for sharing your ideas# 
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APPENDIX B 
SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY 
John K» Tu«l ond MvrvilU C Show 
UtCLtA* Guidance Pr»i«ct 

Tho purpoto of this turvoy it to dotormino tho opinions of Individuolt with rotpoct to o vorioty of foctort thot 
roloto to how public schools oporoto. You moy fool thot you do not hovo odofuoto knowlodfO of oil of tho 
quostiont otkodr but plooto ontwor oil quostlons on tho botlt of tho opinions you hovo formod ct this timo. 

Mork your ontwort with 4 g«ft block poncil. If you chonpo your mind obout on ontwor oftor you hov< oiroody 
morkod it bo turo to orobu your first ontwor complotoly, 

in this soction rood ooch itom thon blockon ono of tho ontwor tpocot to thot quostion* Btockon A if you 
Dfso^frtt ttfongly, B if you £>ftOfrss (mildly), C if you oro indifftttnU D If you Afrsc (mildly) or E if you Afrso 
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name Sax , 

Soction Ono 

1. Tho most Importont tosk of tho school It to holp children to undorttond tho world In which thoy livo. . 

2* Tho individuol dotirot ond Intorosts of studonts should in no woy offoct tho construction of tho curriculum. 

3. Morol lows hovo • divino oripln. 

4. Educotion is ossontlolly 0 proettt In which tho toochor helps tho student roolizo hispotontiol self. 

5. Tho power of {udfmont is by noturo oquol In oil men. 

4. Wo live in 0 God-contorod univorso. 

7. Tho reel voluo of tho curriculum depends on tho chonpos It brings obout in tho bshovior ond lives of tho students. 

I. Controvorsiol issues should not bo discussed In tho clostrooim. 

9. Educotion need not bo roliftously oriented to bo sound. 

10. Tho best discipline is for 0 child to bo brought to roolizo tho noturol consequences of his bshovior. 

1 1. Tho only objoctivo of tho school is intolloctuol dovolopmont. 

12. Ynowlodgo ond truth oro rolotlvo not obsoluto. 

13. An individuors feelings of odoquoey obout himself wilt bo directly rofloctod In tho offoctivonoss of his bshovior. 

14. It Is best to ignore feelings ond lot tho focts spook for thomsolvos. 

15. There is 0 Supremo Being. 

16. Enjoyment of looming for tho soke of looming Is on importont oducotionol geol. 

17. Toochors need tho right to odministor ccrporol punishment to mointoin discipline. 

II. Differences omong humen beings oro usuotly suporficlol. 

19. Tnjth i s rolotivo; i: i s never obsoluto. 

20. Toochors should concentrate on developing skills, ospodolly criticol thinking. 

21. It is not tho toochor^s job to dotormino guilt or give out punishment. 

22. Tho toochor should not hovo to bo concomod obout motivotion. 

23. Moral low con bo sofoly grounded only In religion. 

24. Tho toochor^ s primory job is to holp ooch child ochlovo his own potentlol. 

25. Punishment seldom produces tho oducotionol results It is intended to produce. 

26. A child's interest in o subject is unrolotod to how well ho does In it. 

27. All morol lows hovo grown out of humon oxporlenco and oro thus mon*modo. 

2i. A good educotion Is 0 brood educotion. 

29. A child's footings hovo no booring on his looming. 

30. Morol tows should chongo os sociol conditions chongo. 

31. Schools exist prlmorlly for tho purpose of helping chltdron roolizo their own Individuol potentlol. 

32. It is best not to moke exceptions to tho rules for Individuol coses. 

33. Morol lows oro univorso! ond unchonging. 
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$«cti»n Tw0 
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]• Individuci counioling of pupils. A B 

2. Compotitiv. sports. A B 

3. pay for odministrotors, A_ B < 

4. Studont fovommont. A B 

5. Hours spont in school. .A _B_ 

6. Uso of toochinf mochinos. .A B, 

7. Strict onforcomont of school rulos. .A B 

!• Counsolingon porsonol probloms. ..A B . 

9. loom sports. .A B 

10. Cloricol holp for toochors. A B 

11. Shop ond crofts clossos. , A B 

12. Wooks in tho school yoor. A B 

13. Porsonollty tor.ting. .A_ B^ 

14. Strictnossof discipllno. .A. B 

11 Attontlon to individuollty of pupils. K'‘ b 

16. Extro-currlculor octivitios. . A_ _ B_^ 

17. Poy for toochofs. A» . B 

II. Studont orgonisotions. .A B 

19. Emphosis on groot lltoroturo. .A. 

20. Usoof iQtosts. .A; 

21. Spanking of mi sbohoving pupils. .A. 

22. Intorost by poronts in school mottors. ,A^^ _B 

23. Timo ollottod to outdoor ploy. A; 

24. Holp for omotionolly disturbod pupils. „A. 

25. Books In llbrory. .A> . 

26. Longor doss poricds. , A. . B . 

27. Uso of stondordizod tosts. .A ^B; 

28. Stringont lows ofolnst truoncy. A. 

29. PoronMoochor conforoncos. .A. 

30. P.T.A. octivitios. .A; .A.. 

31. Educotionol rosoorch. .A. -A. 

32. Mothods coursos for toochors. A^^ . B, 

33. Froopotiods. .A. .A. 
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34. Stoto roguiotion of oducotion. 

35. Toothing of moiols in school. 

36. Oriontotion for poronts of now pupils. 

37. Groding on tho curvo. 

38. School psychologists. 

39. Efforts to provont school drop«outs. 

40. Individuol ottontlon for ooch pupil. 

41. Uso of obioetivo tosts. 

42. Closor hom^school rolotionships. 

43. Extont of oounsolor oducotion. 

44. Fiold trips. 

45. Tooching of obstroct Idoos. 

46. Consumor oducotion. 

47. Writing of thomos. 

48. Child.study troining. 

49. Troining In solf-disdpMno. 

50. Encourogomont of crootivlty. 

51. Co'oducotionol physicol oducotion. 

52. Lorgo school districts. 

53. Incidontol oxponsos of oducotion 

poid by tho school. 

54. Emphnsison sociol studios. 

55. Froo modi col coro for studonts. 

56. School sociol workors. 

57. Group pro'iocts. 

58. Summor school for occolorotion. 

59. Lighting of classrooms. 

60. Group discussions with poronts. 

61. Toom tooching. 

62. Homo visits by toochors. 

63. Autonomy of locol school boords. 

64. Attontion givon to giftod children. 

65. Troining in ort ond music. 

66. Foreign longuogo coursos. 

67. Stress on mothomotics. 
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APPENDIX C 

Correlation Matrix of Final 100 Items Used to Comprise Form B of the School 
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APPENDIX C 

Correlation Matrix of Final 100 Items Used to Comprise Form B of the School 
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Unrotated Factor Matrix of Final 100 Items Used to Comprise Form B of the School Opinion Survey 
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APPENDIX F 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL OPINION 
SURVEY RELIABILITY STUDY 

U.C.L.A. Guidance Research Project 

The basic purpose of administering the School Opinion Survey In 
your schools Is to determine the reliability of this instrument on 
samples of teachers and tenth grade students# This will necessitate 
two administrations to the same groups with an Intervening Interval of 
exactly two weeks between administrations • Be sure to keep forms com- 
pleted at the first administration separate from those completed at 
the second administration. In order to achieve an adequate reliability 
study, It Is necessary to obtain the return of questionnaires from as 
close to 100% of your faculty and tenth grade students as Is humanly 
possible. 

The Teacher Sample 

A. First Administration : 

(1) The Initial administration of the SOS should be made In 

a group session, such as a faculty meeting. It should be explained 
that the SOS Is expected to have wide national usage and that this 
necessitates a careful check of Its reliability. This must be 
done by administering the survey once now and then a second time 
after a two week Interval. 

(2) Each teacher should then be provided a copy of the SOS 
(stamped "FIRST ADMINISTRATION") and a blank envelope. 

(3) Teachers should be told that the survey Is not timed but 
that It usually takes approximately twenty minutes for completion. 
Instruct teachers when finished to place the SOS forms In the 







1 



envelope, seal it, PRINT THEIR NAMES ON THE ENVELOPE and return 
it to you. Emphasize that individual responses will not be seen 
at any time by school or district personnel, and that the re- 
sponses of specific individuals are of no Interest to research 
®baff. Explain that the reason for writing their names on the 
envelope is to permit matching the pairs of forms which is 
necessary in order to compute the reliability. 

(4) As the envelopes are returned, the examiner should ascer- 
tain that the name has been printed on it. Nameless envelopes 

t 

will be useless. Envelopes may then be filed in an envelope 
bos alphabetically. 

3. Re-test Administration 

(1) The second administration of the SOS should take place 
exactly ^ weeks after the first one. This should also be done 
xn a group situation in order to insure prompt return of the 
greatest possible number of questionnaires. The procedure for 
group re-test administration is exactly the same as the procedure 
for the first administration, except that in the re-test only 
forms stamped "SECOND ADMINISTRATION" may be used. 

(2) If it is impossible to. carry out the second administra- 
tion in the group setting, utilize whatever means of distribution 
most effective in insuring a high return. In any case, be sure 
to accompany each form with an envelope (provided by the Project) 
in which the form can be sealed and returned. AGAIN, TEACHERS 
MUST BE ASKED TO PRINT THEIR NAMES ON THE ENVELOPE. It will be 
necessary to provide some kind of check on who has or has not 
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returned forms* It might be possible to place a box In your 
office or In the main office with a list of teachers names on 
It* Teachers could be Instructed to place a check mark next to 
their names at the time that they put the envelope containing 
their completed SOS form In the box* Personal follow up will 
be needed In order to obtain return of the highest possible per- 
centage of teacher responses* 

The Student Sample 

(1) Both the first and second administration of the SOS to tenth 
grade students should take place In a group situation* 

(2) The same group administration procedure as used with teachers 
should be employed* If they are not, students should be clearly In- 
structed to PRINT THEIR NAMES on the FORM ITSELF during BOTH first and 
second administrations* It Is not, however. Imperative that Individual 
envelopes be used by students* 

(3) Students should be told that the data collected on these 
forms will be used as a part of a national study of education* They 
must be asked to be frank and be clearly Informed that neither their 
grades nor any other aspect of their school life will be affected by 
their responses* 

(4) As was true with teachers, the Interval between first and 
second administration must be exactly two weeks * 

After completion of all student and teacher rorms, please return 
materials to Dr* Clarence Mahler, Professor of Psychology, Chico State 
College, attaching a completed ’’IDENTIFICATION FORM*” 



important: 



PLEASE FILL OUT AND ATTACH A COPY OF THIS FORM TO EACH 
PACKAGE OF COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES 



TO: Dr. Clarence A. Mahler 

Professor of Psychology 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 



Attached are pairs (both 1st and 2nd administration) of 

School Opinion Survey forms completed by: 

Teachers 

Students 

(Check appropriate space (s)) 

Re-test administration with teachers was 

Done at a group meeting 

(Check one) 

Given to teachers to complete on 

their own at 

(Name of School) 



(Signed) 
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ITEM RELIABILITY (COEFFICIENT OF STABILITY) OF STUDENTS 
BY SCHOOL FOR SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY - SIDE ONE 



SCHOOL ONE SAMPLE = 122 



SCHOOL TWO SAMPLE 



ITEK 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

A. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

lA. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
2A. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
3A. 



COEFF. FOR 
SCHOOL #1 

.385 

.5A5 

.386 

.237 

.558 

.51A 

.28A 

.A29 

.A13 

.366 

.560 

.098 

.2A3 

.518 

.608 

.550 

.61A 

.357 

.311 

.591 

.352 

.377 

.276 

.373 

.355 

.A09 

.26A 

.567 

.278 

.273 

.35A 

.486 

.36A 

.3A7 



= 179 


SCHOOL THREE SAMPLE « 250 
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.310 


.A62 




.195 


.3A2 


5 

t 

{ 


.5A0 


.283 


.3A5 


.A53 


\ 


.286 


.323 


\ 

Jc 

1 


.2A8 


.358 


.118 


.369 


\ 


.269 


.293 


.505 


.3A7 




.A53 


.38A 


1 


.AA7 


.A29 


1 


.5A2 


.571 


-i 


.AlA 


.A08 




.A78 


.277 




.355 


.385 




.A21 


.386 




.A02 


.375 


& 


.A16 


.33A 




.226 


.3A0 


1 


.A91 


.372 


Is 


.322 


.A77 


1 


.233 


.2A1 


.571 


.A51 




.296 




i 


.279 


.A38 




.261 


.306 


i 


.A35 


.395 


1 

1, 


.330 


.AA6 


t 


.52A 


.3A6 


1 
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ITEM RELIABILITY (COEFFICIENT OF STABILITY) OF STUDENTS 
BY SCHOOL FOR SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY - SIDE TI^O 



I 









I 

» 

t 

f 

1 

t 

t 



} 



ITEM if 


COEFF. FOR 

SCHOOL n 


1. 


.557 


2. 


.600 


3. 


.553 


4. 


.595 


5. 


.725 


6. 


.640 


7. 


.501 


8. 


.301 


9. 


.614 


10. 


.316 


11. 


.572 


12. 


.553 


13. 


.582 


14. 


.661 


15. 


.602 


16. 


.526 


17. 


.682 


18. 


.536 


19. 


.746 


20. 


.649 


21. 


.638 


22. 


.516 
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-679 
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.496 


25. 


.580 
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.664 
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.641 


28. 


.559 


29. 


.597 


30. 


.626 


31. 


.490 


32. 


.468 


33. 


.506 



COEFF. FOR 


COEFF. FOR 


SCHOOL if2 


SCHOOL #3 


.367 


.546 


.638 


.689 


.371 


.558 


.522 


.570 


.616 


.519 


.557 


.578 


.688 


.644 


.525 


.608 


.525 


.667 


.417 


.487 


.506 


.614 


.644 


.478 


.579 


.596 


.573 


.675 


.452 


.457 


.323 


.457 


.625 


.562 


.437 


.556 


.629 


.698 


.523 


.565 


.547 


.573 


.556 


.584 


.599 


.576 


.464 


.509 


.420 


.437 


.583 


.466 


.457 


.521 


.468 


.506 


.720 


.483 


.534 


.529 


.438 


.382 


.400 


.425 


.631 


.497 




ITEM RELIABILITY (COEFFICIENT OF STABILITY) OF STUDENTS 
BY SCHOOL FOR SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY - SIDE TWO (Contd.) 






COEFF. FOR 


COEFF. FOR 


COEFF. FOR 


ITEM # 


SCHOOL #1 


SCHOOL #2 


SCHOOL #3 


34. 


.130 


.384 


.418 


35. 


.566 


.617 


.517 


36. 


.221 


.342 


.387 


37. 


.583 


.699 


.707 


38. 


.630 


.513 


.478 


39. 


.725 


.589 


.534 


40. 


.562 


.630 


.551 


41. 


.404 


.456 


.439 


42. 


.634 


.521 


.544 


43. 


.242 


.378 


.312 


44. 


.504 


.567 


.609 


45. 


.588 


.658 


.583 


46. 


.263 


.393 


.308 


47. 


.630 


.620 


.563 


48. 


.281 


.447 


.357 


49. 


.507 


.582 


.621 


50. 


.620 


.635 


.577 


51. 


.532 


.418 


.552 


52. 


.501 


.239 


.144 


53. 


.570 


.510 


.558 


54. 


.397 


.467 


.383 


55. 


.548 


.597 


.513 


56. 


.428 


.525 


.390 


57. 


.634 


.554 


.549 


58. 


.600 


.531 


.429 


59. 


.519 


.571 


.553 


60. 


.385 


.412 


.463 


61. 


.687 


.551 


.599 


62. 


.110 


.164 


.321 


63. 


.714 


.604 


,618 


64. 


.656 


.597 


.568 


65. 


.689 


.703 


.573 


66. 


.633 


.697 


.687 
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